











The Nation. 


NEW YORK, 


The Week. 


A al dare SHERMAN has had another talk—this time with the 
h House Committee on Banking and Currency. We presume by 
way of defence of his proposal to allow customs duties to be paid in 
greenbacks, he showed that the requirements of the Sinking-Fund 
Act had been more than complied with to the extent of $200,000,- 
000; but then the Act did not say that if more of the debt than it 
calls for has been paid, the provision it makes for the pay- 
ment of the whole debt may thereafter be disregarded. In reply 
to Mr. Chittenden the Soc¢retary was more explicit than in his in- 
terview with the Senate about the effect of the Silver Bill on his 
stock of gold. What he now says is that he thinks that as long as 
not more than $50,000,000 to &100,000,000 silver dollars are issued, 
they can be maintained at par with gold; but that when they become 
so abundant and burdensome that people will not take them, they 
will sink to their bullion value; but that this cannot happen very 
rapidly, and long before it does happen Congress can repeal the 
present law; that he has not changed his mind about it, but thinks 
it must be tried, and if 
it. This argument would, however, justify the “flat 
money,” just as an experiment, because, being a savage peo- 
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it does not work Congress can change 


Issue of 


ple just out of the woods, we cannot be supposed to be familiar 
with the recorded experience of other nations and ages. The See- 
retary also showed that the banks, in the event of resumption, would 
be bound to take care of their own bills, and that if they attempted 
to thwart the policy of the Government the Government would do 
something dreadful to them, the nature of which he did not explain. 
He wound up by declaring that resumption was easy, as the Gov- 
ernment would only have to take care of &300,000,000° greenbacks, 
but he virtually admitted that on their reissue they would not be 
legal tender. At this point Mr. Ewing appeared on the scene with 
a question worthy of the Syeamore of the Wabash—viz., What the 
Secretary would do if $50,000,000 greenbacks were presented all at 


once for resumption? Which ought to have been answered, as it 


would have been if put by a little boy, by a request that he should 


not be troublesome but go and play in the garden. 

It has been an eventful week in the financial markets. In Lon- 
don, owing to the course of events affecting England’s warlike atti- 
tude, the market for securities was very much shaken, and at one 
time something like a panie prevailed. British consols fell from 
95% to 948, and then ruled between the latter price and 943, with 
very frequent changes. Russian securities fell heavily, and were 
feverish at the close. On Thursday, the Bank of England advanced 
its discount rate to 3 per cent., and the rate outside advanced to 
28 to 24. 
mand bills on London to 4.89} to 4.90. The specie-shipping point is 
4.29}. Accordingly gold exports began, and these, by the steamers 
of Thursday and Saturday, amounted to $1,750,000. | Sixty-day 
bills were depressed by the expectation that the discount rate in 
London would be still further advanced. Gold advanced to 1014, 
but closed at 1011, the stock being so large that it is, as the brokers 
say, very heavy to carry. Moreover, the public-debt statement 
showed that the Treasury would be obliged to sell gold to replenish 
its currency balance, which is reduced to Jess than $1,000,000, 
United States bonds, with all the fluctuations in London, steadily 
ruled enough below the New York market to make shipments this 
way profitable. Silver in London advanced to 548d. per oz. on pur- 
chases for the account of the United States Treasury. The 
these ceased the market became heavy, and the price closed at 
543d. The gold value of the silver dollar at th 


Inoment 


close ot the week 


was $0.9261 ; the gold value of the paper dollar was 30.9832 


The effect in New York was to advance the rate for de- | 


The appointment of Mr. Glenni Seofield to the Registrarship of 
the Treasury has been unanimously contirmed 
generally approved of, although his conneetion with the Credit 


Mobilier when in Congress did not appear by the evidence taken at 
that period to have been all that could be desired. He is from 
Pennsylvania, and the Senators and Representatives from that State 
do not appear to have objected to him. However, two of the Pennsy] 
vania Representatives, Messrs. White and ‘I 1, Wanted thr 
place for some one else, and called to see the Presick dM 
Sherman about it, neither of Whom mentioned at the inters ! 

it had been already offered to Mr. Scotield, and when they called 
again they learned that he had accepted. According to one account, 
they thereupon whirled their canes and swore and tlounced out of the 
room, and beeame bitter enemies of the Administrat According 
to another, they received the announcement with Christian fortitude 
and politeness, and, after some amicable conversation with the sec 
retary, left him with expressions of interest in his health. ‘1 
affair has produced cards and counter-cards, and has led some to the 


conclusion that President Hayes ought to resign or pay mor 
tion to the **mechanism of government,” and that ** the end 


vet,” which may or may not be true 

Fifteen years ago, a Japanese daimie, who was in open revolt 
against’ the Tyeoon, fired on an American ship and 
suults also on other foreign vessels, until he was) bro ’ 
reason by his own Government aided) by foreign Powers. It was a 
case in whieh, considering all the cireumstances, it \ erous 
to exact from the Japanese any compensation bevond actual damage 
done. Nevertheless our Government did join other Powers in elaim- 
ing an indemnity, amounting in all to $3,000,000, of h our share 
was $750,000, an enormous and, as the result has shown, unjustiti- 


able sum for an attack on a single merchant vessel. This money has 
been paid in instalments, and all the reeog ible claims ; ig 
under it have been settled, leaving a balance with interest of nearly 


} 


$1,500,000, which has been lying in the Treasury for some years. 
The return of the amount to the Japanese Government has been 
recommended by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, or rather a sub- 
committee, as but fair and honest. This is a very extraordinary 
the United States as a 


recommendation. The money was paid to 


nation; if the damage done to individuals for whom we demanded 
it was not half or quarter what we said or thought it was (the con 


structive damages for the Pembroke amounted to $10,000), so much 
the better for us. The times are hard, and a million and a half of 
money is a big sum. Therefore we say keep every cent of it, and let 
Phe Japa- 


nese may grumble, but they cannot help themselves; and if they do 
; 


ed people m 


it goto lighten the expenses of a sorely burde1 


not like the transaction they ean go with some of the Alabama claim- 


ants, in accordanee with President Seelve’s recommendation, betore 
the ‘“* August Tribunal of History,” and howl] until they are tired. 
There is an addendum to the Fisheries affair. An article of 


} 


} : a } svstiret 7 > ernreccings 
recent date has been discovered in the London Zies expressing 


the belief of the writer that the decision, to be binding, would have 
to be unanimous, which Mr. Blaine produced in the Senate with 
much satisfaction. But, then, more diplomatie correspondence has 
also been produced, showing that after the dispute and failure to 
agree on an umpire within the stipulated three months, in 1873, the 
when Mr. Fish, wish- 
ing to finish it before going out of office, informed Sir Edward 


Thornton that he was willing to take M. Delfosse, and thereupon 


matter was allowed to lie dormant until 1877, 


Count Beust was requested by both parties to appoint him, from 


this side of the water; whereas, according to Mr. Blaine, who is 
vi penetrating, the choice fell into Count Beust’s hands without 
ote or comment, and he, being secretly corrupted by LordGranville, 
eagerly appointed Dello: Poor M. Delfosse really accepted, it 


appears, on Mr. Fish’s urgent solicitation, and did not foresee the 
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f. Someof the Blaine } 
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t [ ed States is p ¥ » eho ) 
hi lonly last five years longer, and 
( are Wise, they will not accept it, and | 

eth perma d satisfactory to both partic 
Senator Howe's great effort " having fallen utterly flat in Wash- 
ey t countl la the week in Congress has 
enoul Phe Senate has p d the Consular Appro- 
bill ul the bill for the better advertising of mail-con- 
Phe House defeated, for the moment, on Monday what we 
( pensio rab bill or a back-pay pension bill, called up 
Mr. Cummings, of Iowa, which received a majority vote of 145 
o 76, but failed of the two-thirds necessary to make it in order and 
lop iton the spot. On Tuesday, it passed a joint resolution 
vithorizing the expenditure of $36,000 to strengthen the foundations 
of the Washington monument. The chief event, however, in this 
branch thr ting of a Demoeratie contestant, Dean, in place of 
R tative Field, of Massachusetts. It is quite within the province 
of the House 1 determining the qualifications of its own members 
oO ide the electoral regulations of the States, and it did this in 
thre ¢ ‘of Mr. Field, whose title was so clear that nine independent 


Democrats voted with 114 Republicans to sustain it, and would have 


i 


eceeded but for Mr. Randall’s eager interference a partisan. 
(i But! wd enough Democrat tor this eceasion to lead 

e 124 who voted for Dean. There are few Republican precedents 
for his course, but only too many for that of his alli 


en oan analvsis of the vote in the 
Tarif? Bill a special 
‘nees, it makes the 
full House 159 to 
In twenty-eight 


Boston 
House on Mh 


order for te 


Herald has giv 
Wood's resolution for making his 
=a \llowing for pairs and abs¢ 
Vision stood 137 to 114) in a 
for the m 
followed party lines exactly. 


ch on the «di 
P32, showing a ma 
« division 
Engl 
and tive Democrat 
Reyitblicans. In the 


are four Republicans 


orits asure of 27. 
For instanee, in 
ind States, among the yeas we find no Republicans 
among the nays, no Democrats and twenty-one 
thirteen Southern States, among the veas there 
while among the 


and seventy-one Democrats ; 


The same is 
Altogether the 
3] tion is to be treated by the House as 
political, which, of course, gives Mr. Wood's bill a 


three Republicans and no Democrats. 


true generally in the other divisions of the country. 


better chance of 


in 1 that b but this.cannot be said of its chances in the 
: te Phe bill, notwithstanding the hostile criticism to which it 
wen subjected, ought, from its character, to reeommend itself 
to moderate men of both partie We have discussed elsewhere its 
{ vlificatio 


» South Carolina Fraud Committee relates 
scott in the Legislature 


of the 


himent of Governor 


issue 


s whieh had been made into the 


shad revealed some ugiy facts, and sl 


lown clearly that 


s nel 
‘Financial Board,” composed of Seott, Parker, and Chamber- 
\ 1, had been, to s the least, engaged in some very question- 


¢ transactions, and it was determined to impeach the 


Accordingly, 
atives for th 


‘ ro4 4 4synrite * 
was Patterson’s opportunity. 


Governor 
introdueed into the 
This, 
His method of operations 


resolutions were 


purpose. the committee 


pears to have been to work upon Seott’s fears, and at the same 
time te encourage the movers of the impeachment. He played his 
‘ s so well that Seott became thoroughly frightened, and put 
I lf in Patterson’s hands. To make sure of sufficient votes to 
kill the impeachment, if was now determined to issue a number of 
k to be filled up with the requisite amount, whatever 

minight preve to he. In '869 a jeint resolution had, it seems, been 


a 
| 
a 
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] ‘ = on omen ais as | 
passed, a no the Governor to empios an armed foree for the 
‘ ] vot # Fo0n +? rm | . — 
if the peace, to be paid out of funds in the treasury 
, } a? +} 
‘ ‘) ot From t funda Lilt ‘ H - ‘ t 
, t t t} we ft} 15>. 7 
‘ 1 al alin tll l eether tos Odo, DuVv- 
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4 l } 0 ty ei ( ad loubtedl ) |? erson 


7 
In the cour vident th 


adjournment over the Christmas holidays could be etiected, and the 


sc of these proceedings it became « 


members allowed to go home and learn their constituents’ feelings, 
the impeachment would probably succeed, as the popular sentiment 
Was all one way; at any rate the expense of buying off the members 
would be greatly inereased, and economy was a thing to be con- 
was, therefore, important to bring the matter to a vote 
was difficult, inasmuch as Whipper, who was a re- 
former at this time. had the tloor and intended to speak till the hour 
of adjournment. There was no way out of this dilemma but to pur- 
chase a raling of the Speaker which would dispose of Whipper, and 
Moses, the 
Was paid a large sum of money, and ene Lee at the proper 
on which the Speaker 


To make legislative action 


for this purpose the “ Militia Fund” was resorted. to. 
Speaker, 


moment rose to a ‘question of privilege,” 


ruled Whipper out of the way at once. 


Assembly on 


still surer, Scott issued a prociamation convening the 
the da 
it was 
day while the Governor and Treasurer were lying under charges of 
‘high Under all this pressure a vote 
Was taken ; 
ernor withdrew his proclamation, and the Legislature went home ; 
those who had been bribed, to pass a Merry Christmas with their 
on the proceeds of the “ Armed-Foree ” and * Militia-Fund ” 
and those who had been virtuous and defended the 
to find in the treasury to pay their 
All this creates a good deal of excitement in 


V following the day tixed for adjournment, on the ground that 


not decent or proper for the Legislature to be having a holi- 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 


the impeachment was defeated by 73 to 27, the Govy- 


families 
Warrants, 
rests of the State, 
honest certificates. 
Carolina, but 
may be inferred that that body does not consider the matter of any 


inte- 


no moneys 


South from the Senate’s toleration of Patterson it 
ars probable from a recent speech of Hamp- 
ton’s that a requisition would be for Chamberlain, but that 


doubts are felt as to the certainty of a conviction on the evidence 


importance, It 


app 


issued 


now in the hands of the State. 


The trial of Insurance Superintendent Smyth by the Senate of 
this State was concluded on Wednesday week by a vote of aecquit- 
tal, 19 to 12, the majority being mainly Republicans, who were 
effectively reinforced by the members known as “ Tammany Sena- 
tors.” With the majority, too, voted Senator Harris, one of the 
witnesses on the trial, who testified that he had professionally ad- 
vised Mr. Smyth of the unconstitutionality of the Act of 1873, which 
he was about to violate. Senator Pomeroy, whose argument is said to 
have carried most weight, took the ground that the Act of 1873 was 
inoperative because no appropriation had ever been made to meet 
it, and that the only way to provide for investigation of the compa- 
nies was to fall back on the law of 1853. It seems a little singular 
that Mr. Smyth's effort was directed, on taking office, not to secur- 
ing the necessary appropriation, but to repealing the Act of 1873, 
which he had accomplished but for the Governor’s veto. Still, con- 
ceding his right to eleet which law he would violate or which use 
for his own convenience, it has appeared only too plainly from the 
trial that the real issue was not before the Senate. Mr. Smyth may 
have deserved a technical acquittal, but have the public reason 
to believe from the evidence that it will be protected by him 
against fraudulent, extravagant, or rotten companies? It 
is clear that, if he is to go on with his examinations as here- 
tofore, the companies may expect to be charged with the costs 
at his pleasure, whether for his own benefit or for that of coun- 
try lawyers and politicians, and may fear that if his bills are not 
paid without demur they will fail to obtain his certificate of sound- 
ness. Their influence, therefore, should have been strongly and 
unanimously exercised in favor ef dismissing an official who con- 
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tended for this tremendous power over their fortunes: but the 


reverse Was true. The ¢ Mupanies which he had tleeeed most 
heavily seemed, on their testimony, most content with his chara: 
and his procedure, and the publie is left with the unpleasant inter- 


ence that they submitted to extortion because they dreaded expo 
sure of their own management, and that unscrupulous superinten- 
dents will find in the very evils which they are appointed to ferret 
out and denounce a powerful guarantee against removal for mal- 
feasance. In short, the trial confirms, even more by ac juittal than 
by conviction, the doubts which have long existed as to the security 
atforded by State supervision, at) least nowadays and in New 
York. 


The political and journalistic consequences of the Smyth trial 
threaten to be little less than horrible. Some of his enemies 
on the press have been reminding the public of several irrele- 
vant facts. One of these is, that Mr. Smyth is (or recently 
was) Chairman of the Republican State Committee; and = an- 
other, that he is a warm triend and supporter of Senator Conk- 
ling. A third is, that Tammany Hall is threatened by various 
schemes of reform in the Legislature, and is very unecomfort- 
able at the distant rumblings of a new, independent Democratic 
movement, made up of “ Anti-Tammany” and seceded Tilden 
men, and that large, if not thoughtful, body of citizens who 
are always restive under Tammany, and would probably vote 
with great cheerfulness for a ticket with a horse or locomotive 
engine at the head of it, provided its managers promised that the 
horse or the locomotive should * strike down the one-man power.” 
Putting two and two together, it ought to be clear enough to all but 
Kellyites and Custom-house Republicans that the result of the 
Smyth trial was produced by a * bargain” between the Conk- 
ling Republicans and the Tammany Democrats, the former agrecing 
to be “easy” on the latter in the matter of reform during the present 
session, and the latter agreeing to vote for the acquittal of Conkling’s 
henebman. <A Zimes correspondent at Albany has accused Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, jr., of the Assembly, of being a party to a bargain 
of this kind; and Mr. Fish has, in his turn, had the matter referred 
to a committee for investigation; but the committee appears to 
have some difficulty in finding the man who sent the despatch, and 
he will probably find an equal difficulty in proving any bargain, 
The journalistic bearing of all this has been diseovered by the Al- 
bany Express, which says that the malignity of the Zimes on the 
subject is due to a cireular issued by Mr. Smyth last vear as Chair- 
man of the State Committee, recommending the 7ribune to ‘many 
prominent Republicans” throughout the State, and advising them 
to ‘*do what they could to extend its circulation.” 


The Municipal Society of this city have attacked a eryin 
in the system of administering estates prevailing in the Surrogate's 
Court, and have appointed a committee to investigate the matter. 
Some shocking instances were given at the meeting: one, of an 
estate left by a leather merchant some vears ago, Whose executors, 
according to Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz’s statement. had never been 
able to get their accounts through the court, although the matter 
has been in its hands for fifteen years. In another case, an estate of 
from $200,000 to $300,000 was left in such a way that no one desired 
to contest the will; yet by some means the estate Was invelved in 
litigation, and is in litigation to-day; every dollar of it has been 
squandered, allowances of $75,000 have been made to lawyers, and 
the widow and grandchild of the owner of the estate are paupers. 
The abuses seem to arise from the power of the Surrogate to 
make allowanees out of estates, and it has now come to. suel 
a pass that it is said that people of exceptional shrewdness 
make provision in anticipation of death for dying somewhere outsidk 
of New York, so that the Surrogate may not get hold of their pro- 


r 
a 6 ul 


perty. The only remedy suggested at the meeting was the obvious 
one of taking away or restricting this power over allowances, and to 


sabl 


this there ean be no valid objection. It may not be ady 


etotake it 


away altogether, but it is clear that the sums allowed for contest or 


ation. 
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l possession than England. The Russian 
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imple one that, having waged a bloody 


he cannot be asked to sit on terms of perfect equality in set 


with those who never drew the sword, 

reasonableness in this. The prepa 
ut the objeet of the war has not as 
so that it 1s impossible to foresee its 


sav where its theatre will be. Sixty 


not drive the Russians out of Bulgaria, 
not damage the British tleet. So that it 
tinal decision must, after all, rest with Austria. 
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THE SENANPORTAL ATTACK ON THE ADMINISTRATION. 
ble impression produced by Senator Howe's speech 


teen deepened by the long silene eon the Repub- 


liean side whieh preceded it. Such attacks on the Administration 
would have, or might have, a good deal of force, or at all events 
would not seem disereditable, if they came from men whose activity 
in good works during the past year had been conspicuous. But 


when people come to review the first vear of the Administration and 
take 
prominent Republican Senators start up to assist them, and even 
deliver bitter commentaries on its faults, they do not listen to the 


account of its shortcomings and omissions, and see half a dozen 


orator very long before their minds begin to run on his own career, 
and before they ask what he himself was doing while the President 
and the Cabinet were engaged in the follies 
he describes. There has been a vigorous effort made during the 
past winter to spread the notion that this was an impertinent en- 
quiry; that although it was everybody's right to exact of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government a daily account of its manner of dis- 


various crimes and 


charging its constitutional duties, if Was nobody's business how the 
s passed their time, in what way they were showing their 
interest in the public welfare, what steps they had taken to meet 
What, in short, they had done to 
make up for the President’s shortcomings. This effort, however, has 
The public has not taken the Cincinnati plat- 
form as a It has taken it as the pledge of 
the Republican party to follow out a certain line of policy, and it 
has never forgotten that the support and pursuit of this potiey were as 
much the duty of the Senate as of the President, each, of course, 
There never has, for instance, been any 


Senatol 
the dangers now threatening us 


not been successful. 


vain form of words. 


acting in its own sphere. 
general acceptance of the theory that the President alone was to 
reform the civil service, or the currency, or defend the public credit, 
or pacify the South; it has all along been held that it was also the 
duty of the majority in the Senate to do whatever the Constitution 
a duty having precisely the 
Moreover, it has never been 


allowed it to do for the same objects 
same origin and the same sanctions. 
admitted that a Senator, any more than the President, could dis- 
charge this duty either by sitting still in his official chair, and smiling 
or sneering, or “ looking dark,” or by going to a hotel and swear- 
ing. The Senate is not a judicial body, except when it is sitting in 
cases of impeachment. 
ments to be evoked by motions from without, except When nomina- 
It has full legislative powers, except as 
Its responsibility for 


tions are submitted to it. 
regards the origination of appropriation bills. 
the condition and working of the Government is, in facet, in many 
respects greater than that of the President, and any Senator who 
criticises the President or any of the departments must not come 
before the public as a mere bystander who has been watching 
them, and does not like their ways; he must come as their colleague, 
who has been himself trying, and openly and notoriously trying, to 
bring about what they have neglected or refused to assist in. 

When, therefore, any Senator says that Mr. Hayes’s policy at the 
South has been criminal or mischievous, it is perfectly proper to ask 
him what he himself has done or advised to be done towards pacify- 
ing the South, what speeches he has made or votes he has cast 
towards ending the great contention by which for fifty years the 
nation has been rent. And when he says the President has not re- 
forined the civil service and has made bad appointments, it is every 
citizen’s right and duty to ask what ke has himself been doing 
towards this reform, what speeches he has made or bills he has 
introduced to promote it, and one must even go so far as to enquire 
whut he has been saying about it in private at his hotel and in his 
own house, and whether in denouncing the President’s conduct he 
was anzered by his failure t) make a complete chanze of system or 
by his having attempted any change at all. 

It must be confesset that truthful answers to these questions 


put the R+pablican Senitors in rather a sorry plignt. If they have 


shown any more energy or activity in dealing with the prodle.ns of 
the day. or any greater readiness to use for their solution tae wea- 
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pons put into their hands by the Constitution, the public has failed 
to perceive it. No more momentous questions have ever presented 
themselves for legislative solution than have presented themselves 
during the past year: the provision of a better mode of electing the 
President, the reorganization and improvement of the civil service, 
the reform of the currency, the revision of the existing system of 
taxation, the defence of the public credit. against alarming assaults 
on it, the settlement of the war-torn society of the South in some 
way Which would enable the two races which compose it, not to 
divide offices equally, but to live side by side in peace and amity 
and refrain from cutting each other’s throats. What contributions 
to these great objects have come from the Republican side of the 
Except two or three speeches from Senator Edmunds we 
know of nothing. In fact, we think we are not wrong in saying 
that in no winter since the party came into power have the Senators 
of the party been so silent, so inaetive, and apparently so little inte- 
rested in the real polities of the country. It is, indeed, signiticant 
and characteristic that when they held a caucus the other day, it 
was, according to the best reports, not to consider what course thes 
had better pursue with regard to the burning questions of the day, 
but what kind of rumpus would be most likely toe secure the re-elee- 
tion of the Senators whose term expires next March. 

Senator Howe’s speech is now generally acknowledged to have 
been a trial-balloon sent up to see in what quarter the wind lay. 
The result has proved unsatisfactory, but the malcontent Republi- 
can Senators, and especially the illustrious Conkling, are reported 
to have enjoyed it highly. Now, such a performance, coming from 
so obscure, silent, and dull a politician as Mr. Howe, is not worth 
analysis on its own merits, but it well repays perusal as an illustra- 
tion of the state of mind towards puLiic business of that section of 
the Senate which is most active in its 01 ‘tion to the President. 
It will be observed that it deals aln , in so far as it is not 
mere denunciation, with things past revocable—that is, with 


. P > 
senate - 


| things which are the concern of the historian and philosopher, but 


It has not to wait for its opinions and judg- | 


can be deposed from oflice by a vote of want of confidence. 


not of the politician except in so far as they furnish guidance for the 
future. His concern is not with what might have been, but with 
what shall be; not with what ought to have been done, but with 
what must now be done. The policy, for instance, of withdrawing 
the troops from the South and allowing Hampton and Nicholls to 
keep possession of their respective State governments, is a proper 
subject of discussion in a legislature only if it is proposed to send 
down troops and oust Hampton and Nicholls. If this is impossible, 
long speeches about it are only appropriate in a debating society, 
or in a body like the House of Commons, where the administration 
Even 
there, however, such speeches would only be tolerated from a re- 
cognized leader, who had given proof of legislative activity, and of 


Strong interest in and mastery of the leading questions of the day. 


From a man like Mr. Howe, who had sat for seventeen years in dull 
silence, and who had never been known to originate a bill or an 
idea, they would be coughed or laughed down. 

The attack of this gentleman on Senator Schurz deserves atten- 
tion for the same reason, although it reaches a depth of folly, in 
the strict sense of the term, with which the rest of the speech is not 
justly chargeable. For simple fatuity we doubt if many Congres- 
sional orations have equalled the passage in which he gave a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Schurz by way of discrediting him. The first 
charge—think of this coming as a reproach from an American Sena- 
tor !—was that Mr. Schurz began his career by taking arms in his hot 
youth in the great Liberal movement of Germany, which began in 
1820 and, after many trials and reverses, triumphed at Sedan—that 
is, a movement in pursuit of parliamentary institutions and national 
unity. The next was that, having fled to this country, young, un- 
known, and ignorant of the language, he was, after a few vears, sent 


' as Minister to Spain, made a major-general in the army, elected to 


the United States Senate, and finally made a cabinet minister, 
having been unsuccessful as a lawyer and editor. From the 
Howe version, a stranger might fairly infer that these honors— 
extraordinary under all these cireumstances—were bestowed on Mr. 


ae 
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Schurz in consequence of a career of great raseality and of success- 
ful violence exercised against the American people and their Govern- 
ment; and that the failure to succeed at the bar, or in journalism, 
was in itself proof of moral obliquity, and was rarely heard of among 
natives of the United States. 
that Mr. Schurz’s reputation and success, his public honors and _ re- 
wards, have been due to his having rapidly become, in a foreign 
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When one learns or knows, however, 


language too, one of the greatest orators of our time, and to his hav- 
ing used his eloquence with wonderful effect in the picturesque 
and noble agitation in defence of freedom which preceded the civil 
war; that during his one term in the Senate he did more to illustrate 
that body by his splendid powers of debate than any one who has 
sat in it during the last thirty vears; that the brunt of the battle in 
defence of the national credit against base and ignorant Republican 
inflationists was there borne by him, and that since he left the Senate 
he has twice saved important elections to the Republicans on this 
most serious question by the use on the stump of the same unri- 
valled oratorical skill, one is amazed, not at Howe’s folly, for he 
is not well enough known to excite amazement, but at the folly 
of the baekers and confederates who have egged him on. The 
German voters of this country are apathetic, and are hidden a 
good deal from the view of American politicians by their language ; 
but if they have a spark of self-respect and political sense they will 
see that when, as in Mr. Sehurz’s case, they have given a first-rate 
man to the politics of their adopted country, his name and fame 
are properly protected, and that English-speaking demagogues shall 
show him at least as much deference as they lavish on any sorry 
blatherskite whom the more active and aggressive Irish choose to 
make prominent. To the agencies to which men like Mr. Howe owe, 
and have to owe, their presence and continuance in public life, viz., 
the wire-pulling, pipe-laying, log-rolling, subsoiling, cozening, and in- 
triguing, Mr. Sehurz, happily for himself and his children, is in- 
debted for nothing. His judgment has undoubtedly proved defec- 
tive in more than one important erisis in his career, but he ean 
nevertheless use, with one or two slight changes, without conceit or 
self-inflation, to Senator Howe and the Senatorial clique who hate 
and envy him, the language in which Burke repelled the assaults of 
other paltry revilers: 

“They cannot readily comprehend the career they condemn. 
What I have obtained was the fruit of no bargain, the production of 
no intrigue, the result of no compromise, the effect of no solicita- 
tion. . . - 

“They think I have obtained too much. I answer that my ex- 
ertions, Whatever they have been, were such as no hopes of pecuni- 
ary reward could possibly excite; and no pecuniary compensation 
can possibly reward them. . . . 

“* Nitor in adversum’ is the motto for aman like me. I possessed 
not one of the qualities nor cultivated one of the arts that reecom- 
mend men to the favor and protection of the ‘manager’ and the 
‘worker.’ I was not made for a minion or a tool. As little did I fol- 
low the trade of winning the hearts by imposing on the understand- 
ings of the people. At every step of my progress in life (for in every 
step was I traversed and opposed), and at every turnpike I met, I 
was obliged to show my passport, and again and again to prove my 
sole title to the honor of being useful to my country, by a proof that 
I was not wholly unacquainted with its laws and the whole system 
of its interests both abroad and at home. Otherwise, no rank, no 
toleration even, for me. Thad no arts but manly arts. On them I 
have stood, and, please God, in spite of the Group, to the last gasp 
will I stand.” 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS-BANKS. 
a seems likely that some one of the bills now before the House 
and the Senate for the establishment of Government savings- 
banks in connection with the post-office may pass into law; and if 
so, it may have a wider influence than its promoters anticipate. It 
cannot denied that our savings-banks in a bad way. 
Searcely a week passes without a bank's stopping payment, and 


be are 


many are preparing to do so, while comparatively few new 
ones are being organized. The trouble began with the badly- 


had 


victim 
a savings-bank was the 


fallen a 


” 


managed institutions which 


to specu- 


lators in the days when to “capture 
next best thing to capturing a railroad, and soon extended to the 


ation. 


honest but over-venturesome companies which hi 
their charter in search 
nately it did not stop there, but extended to many conservative and 
carefully-managed corporations, Whose directors had thought them 
perfectly secure, especially those which had been organized in. thi 
flourishing time after the war, and had invested their capital in 
loans secured by property had 


restrictions of higher interest. Unfortu 


Whose value 


) Hifi twat ly 
been fietitieusly 


enhanced by the buoyant expectations of that period. ‘These 
banks, of course, when the fall came, felt it) very ’ nil 
were foreed to take for their debts land. or personal security 
which they could not sell, and the causes which produced this have 
been so widespread that there is not a savings-bank in the country 


that is not threatened. The more cautious ones 
the hard times by lowering the rate of interest paid to 
have seen their deposits largely and constantly dimi 


the discontent with the reduced rates. 








And, from the nature of tl 


case, the great distrustfulness of the time has specially affected 
them. A chance word in a newspaper will bring an overwhel 
crowd of frightened depositors. From the nature of their business, 


which consists in borrowing on demand and 
they are especially exposed to this distrust ; 


lending on long til 

for it is impossible that 
they should keep any large part of their eapital in cash, so as to be 
ready to meet a run, Without sacrificing the 


interest that has 


tracted depositors. If a certain degree of alarm is excited thes 
must stop payment. The stipulation for sixty davs’ notice is: the 
only safeguard, and that is a very insuflicient one. A eonsiderabh 
number of the Boston banks have given it, but the notices of with 


drawal were so numerous that the relief was only temporary, 
and the Legislature of Massachusetts has passed a law thor 

ing the Savings-bank Commissioners to require still longer delay, 
and payment of only a proportionate amount of each deposi 


claim. interference 
and, although it may possibly save one 
danger, it can hardly do more than provide bette ir ultimate 
winding-up. Meantime, the effeet upon popular opinion and trust- 
fulness by such a high-handed violation of the terms of the loans ean 
hardly be happy. Other more promising plans have 
such as relief, cither partial or from the taxation 
now presses so heavily upon them, and there is a general 


tor’s The law is a gress contract, 


or two banks from immediate 


for the 


been suggested, 


complete, whieh 


| 
feeling 
that the emergency requires special assistance from the Government. 
It must be remembered that the mischief done, 
large number of savings-banks would be very great at the 
would be dithieult to the last degree to tind pure hasers at once for 
their assets, even their best mortgages, at any but 
Large numbers of loans would have to be called in, and ruin 
ensue to a vast number of deserving borrowers a 
and if the capital now so well employed were placed in 
of Government, and sent abroad to 
would not right itself for a long time. 
Government aid to savings-banks is no new idea. The first ones 
started in England at the beginning of this century were distinctly 
ned Ly 


soon began 


by the stoppage ota 


best It 


nuld 


s well as depositor le 


ruinous pt 
We 
the hands 
ealled bonds, the 


pay for evil 


charitable institutions, and susta the organizers ata 
heavy loss. The Government vsist them, taking 
charge of their funds and paving a higher rate of than it 
borrowed at in the open market, for the sake of attracting deposi- 
tors, on the ground that the encouraging of provident habits in the 


great as to be well worth the expendi- 


Were 
+ 


to 


interest 


lower classes Was a gain so 
ture. Now, these reasons apply with special foree to us. 
too inclined to save as a people. Qur laboring class, for whom the 
savings-banks are primarily intended, is not frugal, and we all feel 

shall make more money to-morrow 
than vesterday, that only teo apt to be caught by the 
storm unprepared. — Savings-banks perhaps the best means 
of counteracting this unfortunate national tendency. They are a 
and almost the only safe way, of investing their small 


} 


rant can undersk 


We are none 


so sanguine, so sure that we 


We are 
are 
safe way, 


earnings that the ign 


TD nd, while the opportunity to 
sums, and to let the money 
lie and grow by the accumulation of interest, is offered by no other 


investment. Moreover, the system of dividjng the protits at inter- 


add constantly to the principal in small 








‘ ! the depositor to fa chted 
Oovel L t intiue for good 
{ t have been l 
! t werent al e depo ' nad uw tl r 1 
ive still better future before them. 

Int teotattairs it might be hoped that the national Gov- 

‘ tbh iit thine Vit ws the State of Massachusett 
tials linmeuse value of the banks and their 
dl ‘ itable character, would do its best to strengthen 
them, o t leust to p ovide an adequate substitute. To do the 
| at all an easy nritier, for even if a new mode of 
i stinent were provided, more attractive and more secure, the 
eheuige trom the old to the new, just at this time, if conducted on 
the kuirge scale that night be anticipated, would probably put all 


the ol banks into the hands of reecivers, and give a shock to de- 
positors amd to the business world from which they would not 
recover for at Very long period. It must be remembered that the 
good which our savings- banks do is not merely to their depositors. 
The funds that they receive they invest againat moderate rates and 
wider regulations very favorable to the borrower, so that through 
the East, where they are most powerful, they keep down the rate of 
interest toa regular mean, and save many a farmer from the ruin 
that a more grasping creditor would inflict. It is hardly possible 
that our manufacturers could have weathered the storm as they have 
(lone without the use of the savings-bank capital which has been so 
frecly extended. 


put into the hands of the Government and sent abroad to pay 


If the money now held by the savings-banks were 
called bonds, the effect, not only upon ruined manutacturers but 
upon the country districts where they are the principal capitalists, 
would be very unfortunate even with our present superabundant 
curreney ; with the return of business prosperity and of higher 
rates for money at the great business centres this effect would be 
still worse, for in ordinary times it does not pay to send money out 
into the country to loan in small sums at six or seven per cent. We 
must bear in mind that the present rate of interest is exception- 
ally low, owing to the great dilliculty of tinding any safe invest- 
ment forcapital But this state of things cannot indetinitely continue. 
Business must revive; and even if more conservatively and mode- 
rately done at first, money will command its old rates pretty surely, 
and average in the market about seven per cent again, as it did for 
so many years. But there could hardly be a more dangerous shock 
to returning contidence than a general winding up of the savings- 
banks. 


Untortunately, none of the bills that are now before Con- 


gress takes this view of the matter. The advanced thinkers | 


Who have so ingeniously contrived to stop the refunding of our 
foreign debt, see a chance for making something out of the dis- 
tressof the banks; and, taking advantage of a suggestion of Secre- 
tury Sherman's, recommending the English system of post-office 
suVings-banks, they are trying to concoet some ingenious money- 
making scheme out of. it. Not satisfied with debasing the 
currency, as an avewed attack upon capitalists, they propose 
ty investors to let them take their money and invest it 
in called bonds at a higher rate of interest than the de- 
positors are to receive (a very profitable thing for the Govern- 
nent, but just the very opposite of the course of the degraded 
Eoglish aristocracy, Who actually paid their poor depositors more 
than current rates); and, to give areal Ameriean savor to the plan, 
eur worthy legislators propose to play another game on depo- 
sitors by paying them off when they want their money, not in gold 
wind silver, but in a new issue of depreciated currency. Fifty mil- 
lions nore of paper are to be thrown on the overloaded mar- 
ket, Which it is contidently expected will bring about again the good 
times of inflation, when paper money was so cheap and so poor 
and so easy to get that we spent it like water, without going through 
the trouble of saving it first. 


The phin is very ingenious, but it does not contain the precau- 
tions which the English Government took to prevent trouble in the 
transter of the funds from the private banks to the Government post- 
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ation. 





oilice banks. It may, and if it is very successful it pretty certainly 
i}, destroy the private banks, and infliet an enormous injury on 


both borrowers and lenders. It is net likely to be a very profitable 


affair for the Government: for, judging from the manner in which 


other deposits are managed, a large part of the money which the 
(overnment receives and pays interest on will be allowed to remain 
idle in the hands of the postmasters. There will, too, certainly be 
large expenses which would be saved by a popular 44 per cent. 
loan. The scheme cannot be expected to be a permanent one, for 
it provides for interest at less than even the present abnormally low 
rates. 3.65 and 4 per cent., although they might tempt frightened 
depositors just now in sufficient numbers to stop half the savings- 
banks in the country, cannot be a permanent atiraction. The mo- 
ment that business really becomes profitable again, and the demand 
for money increases, interest will rise, and with it the railroad 
and other investment bonds will begin to pay regularly, and private 
savings-banks must resume their old rates, and it is unlikely that 
Government banks, with their lower rates and annoying red-tape 
formalities, can compete with them for any great length of time. It 
is not to be expected that a man who sees his neighbor regularly 
getting 6) per cent. from a bank whose ofiicers he knows and trusts 
will keep his money long with his postmaster at 3.65 or 4 per cent. 
But whatever lease of life the new plan might have, it could not do 
the good that the old savings-banks did, in redistributing the 
funds they received. It does not provide for the compounding 
of interest, or for any distribution of additional interest at five-year 
intervals; and these were among the most valuable features of the 
old banks, in constantly tempting the depositors to economy and 
saving. It is, in short, a mere money-making device for taking ad- 
vantage of the present distress of the savings-banks to borrow at 
lower rates than money is really worth. It is as short-sighted as it 
is threatening. 
THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 

HE new Tariff Bill was reported to the House on ‘Tuesday of last 

week, and was made the special order of the day for April 4 
and until disposed of. It has left the hands of the Committee of 
Ways and Means in much better shape than that in which it was 
received from the sub-committee, and, as far as the correction of 
errors and the weeding out of erudities go, it speaks well for the 
industry and good sense of the Committee. In spite of a pretty 
general reduction of present duties its character remains essentially 
protective, and it will appear but a short step forward to those who 
do not believe in the policy of “trying to get rich by taxing each 
other.” It will also fail to satisfy many others whose special inte- 
rests have been disregarded; but, on the whole, we believe it will 


be found a decided improvement on the present tariff, and its 


prompt passage with but few amendments will be the best thing 
that Congress can do under existing circumstances. 

Of the general provisions contained in the original draft the 
clause admitting foreign-built vessels to the privileges of the Ameri- 
ean tlag has been stricken out, and, we think, not without some 
reason besides the mere opposition of parties deeming themselves 
interested in preventing this important innovation. The question 
is sure to come up again, and deserves to be treated by itself, while 
the tariff is too pressing a matter to be exposed to the danger of 
failure by connecting it with a measure not clearly within its scope. 
The principle of applying only one class of duties, specific or ad 
valorem, to any single article has been strictly adhered to. The 
clause substituting an addition of 5 per cent. on first cost in lieu of 
charges on goods subject to ad-valorem duty has been maintained, 
as well as the date on which the Act is to go into effeet—viz., Janu- 
ary 1, 1879. The clause regulating the personal property which 
passengers may bring in free has been amended so as to extend 
the amount to wearing apparel of the value of $300, and to other 
articles, not merchandise, not exceeding $500 in value. 

The most important amendment of the original draft undoubt- 
edly consists in the return to the free list of such articles as raw 
silk, india-rubber, crude argols, cork-bark, cocoa, hides and skins, 
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horse-hair, hair-cuttings, rags, ivory, cochineal, indigo, madder, 


alizarine. Peruvian bark, erude camphor, and books ty 


} lbhea relief important interests. Phe follow- 


old, which will be a to many 


ditterent schedules will show the position of the 


wt noticeable articles : 
Sehedule A. Cotton Goods remain essentially as tixed in the 


original biil: duties largely specitie, and showing a considerable re- 


duction from most of the present duti es, Which is, however, not 
likely to disturb our industry. 
B. Karthen and 
present duties are somewhat raised, on china sishtls reduced ; 
window-glass the rates proposed in the draft are somewhat modi- 
fied, more or less reduction of present duties rei 

Schedule C. Hemp, Jute, ete. 
Manila hemp (now #25), 820; jute (now 
butts, 86 (unchanged); jute 
cotton bagging and jute yarns, 25 per cent., other manut 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Schedule D. Liquors. 
sent duties, while champagne, 

Schedule E. Metals. against the 
present duty of $7; on bar and other iron the duties are again made 
mostly specitic, with a slight reduction from present rates ; steel, 23 


~ 


schedule Glass-ware. On earthenware the 


naining. 

Present duties somewhat reduced : 
S15), S12 per ton; jute 

carpeting, 6 cents per square vard; 


actures, 30 


Wines are raised eonsiderably over pre- 
brandy, and ale remain unchanged. 
Pig-iron remains at &5 a ton, 


cents per pound against the present rates, varying from 2 cents to 

4 cents; steel rails, } cent per pound; other manufactures 

35 per cent. ad valorem. Lead, spelter, 

ed; tin, now free, is taxed 10 per cent 

leaf very properly reduced to Sb and 50 cents per 
Schedule F. 


changed. 


of steel, 
and sheet zine, unchang- 
Gold and silver 


package 


. ad valorem. 


Provisions. The present duties are mostly un- 
The mode of 
ars are made dutiable according to degree of po- 
larization, sugars according to the old standard of color. 
Rates generally higher than present duties, 
trifugal and grocery sugars. L eht to be satistied. 
Schedule H. Silk Goods. Raw silk remaining free, the duties on 
silk goods have been reduced 5 per cent. from rates originally pro- 


Schedule G. Sugars. assessment is so changed 
that refining sug 
grocery 
particularly on cen- 
uisiana ou 


posed; piece goods to 45 per cent. 
of GO per cent. and upwards. 

Schedule I. Spiees remain as proposed in the original bill, the 
principal change of present rates being the advance of pepper and 
pimento from 5 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Schedule J. Tobacco and Cigars. 
tially unchanged. 

Schedule K. Wood. 
both directions. 

Schedule L. Wool and Woollens. After a vain effort to harmon- 
ize conflicting interests by a reduction of the present specific and 
combined duties, the Committee, at its final revision of the bill, de- 
termined upon a radical and, no doubt, very sensible change by 
putting a uniform ad-valorem duty of 35 per cent. on raw wools of 
all classes and conditions. This will effect a considerable reduction 
of present duties on all fine wool, but will advance the duties on ear- 
pet wools, which have, under the present tariff, been favored 
specific rates equal, on an average, ad valo- 


. be ‘vond 


ad valorem, against present rates 


The present duties are essen- 


The present duties are somewhat altered in 


to about 22 per cent. 
rem. The principle of ad-valorem duties on raw wool i 

doubt, the only just and proper one on which to tax the poate and 
its adoption will be welcome to all interested. Our consumers may 
nabled to get any kind of 


to duty. Nevertheless, a 


now, for the first time in many years, be « 
wool that may suit them on even terms as 
great outery against this valuable change is likely to be 
manufacturers who fear for their existence when the 
woollen goods are at the same time reduced, as proposed in the bill, 
to 50 per cent. ad valorem. Their argument will no doubt be that, 
the value of wool being well known, the 35 per cent. on the raw ma- 
terial will be fairly collected, but that woollens will be largely eon- 
signed here by European manufacturers seeking an « one for their 
surplus production, and that the 50 per cent. ad-valorem duty on 


raised 


duties on 





i 
goods will be largely evaded by undervaluation of invoices. 


The N 


ation. 


contliet. we hope, will not re 

I ,auUulV on Wo buy ‘ 

Cel Which no doubt I 
Possibly the House \ ve 

by the same kind lj ( 
our W i} hiatt 13s { 

M. We find | tel \ | 

cent. ad valorem. he intelligence of 
be overtaxed, if they are to distinguish 


- 1; re le y 4 1; 
from ordinary felting Wool: and, if d 


the House will have either to retract the 


wool. 

Schedule M. Sundries. The most 
long list consists in the restoration to tl 
leading 
reimposed on salt, whieh had been lett 
the bill, Our drug 
the duty on quinine 
much, if not more, by the fact 


interest will be bet 


to 10 per cent., but 


and medicinal preparations are taken fron 


ed for 
We tind no mention made 


few vears ago Was enlarg 


in the bill 


the special 


articles already mentioned, and in 


when the act goes into etleet, but we ry) 
at the new rates. In conclusion, we s 
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bill, if passed without much deliy, shou ‘ ] 1 
of this vear. The changes being most oO 
duties, the importing business will not | 
and holders of duty-paid goods would pn ve wh 
they may have to suffer in preference to a . \ 
ing. The shortening of the interm dl \ 
also result in benetit to the reven 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
L pera the galle of the Ho \ vile ve f 
yr Sree tclear idk ! s \ 

silt eae A vague opinion is prey | 1 f ( 
gress can take the floor when he pleases, mov y 
has a mind to, and make an hour's s] vs he f S 
constituents in Buncombe County may want : \ 
the Congressional Record or the Associated Pres hes is qi 
likely to confirm as to weaken this opinion : { va 1 phenom 
that are presented it would need a Darwit luxley s lina 
them as to find any governing rule or law, wuess at the system 
on which the phantasmagoria is constra \ a SVs l 
a law, or rather a code of laws, known ast Rules of t I] 
and voluminous, the long and patient. st 3 | 

1 persevering practice, is absolutely necessary if Rey has 
any ambition to become a ** good parh n i W 
duct an important measure to a successful ¢ lusion 

Many a new member, with a budget of bills and res \ | 
fondly believes are destined to reveal the « future t 
statesman, has entered the Hall of the House t r fa tl h 
has passed the portals of 2 brilliant care Ile rises in his place and 

ddresses the Chair. He is sure he was up as vas al but tl 
elas aaa aware of his existence. = Th dazed by the fa 
that a dozen more are doing the same thing, and that thi id talking, 
the clapping of hands for the pages, and th nsciousness of the 
body that he is trying to gain an audie1 mbi 1 of un- 
toward circumstances very like trving ss people in the « i 


buses from the curbstone in front 


seat a flustered, thinking he will wa 
id try itagain. The next t he dk 
vy modesty, and shouts ** Mr iker $s 
of him as for anything else, he is recogniz 


| ‘ ad 
nd ask is ad 


present a resolution a 


time by unanimous consent,” the Speaker req 
from several members at once. Some one els 
friend subsides again t fl n the ecru 

rv. By the help of gent ¢ of tl 
J 1 > is = A > ! aata A 4k | m 
of the States will be called on Monday and then 


the « irse of things a little 


} 


es that he will not be foiled 


udly that, as muc io be rid 


Ai 
1} 


rw the Chair. ‘I desire to 


* It can only be done at this 


mber, he le 


uel obstacles in his 


‘ » ] 
1 Rules, and 


es, and ** "is heard 


I object 
is given the floor, and our 
path of 
vv curbing his 


irps thatthe Roll 


he will be in order. He 








pl | f eo ive and on that dav is on the alert, his State is 
called, | ts 1 i . sends his resolution to the clerk and clears his 
throat fora sy h. A sharp rap of the gavel is followed by ** No debate 
is in order : the resolution can only be referred to the proper Comunitt ce,” 
and before he can rightly understand what has happened the current has 

him, and he takes his seat with a waning sense of his own im- 
portance, But he will not give it up se. He finds what committee has 
‘ f his precious resolution, and tries to impress its chairman with 


the importance of his measure. ** Bless you,” he is told, **there are 


fiftvon the same subject ; they will go to a sub-committee, and by and 
something, Wait and see Ile waits, and a month 
or more afterward he some morning catches a few words of a report from 
that committee, which imply that they have introduced a bill which is 
ordered to be printed and recommitted., Ile gets a copy of the bill, finds 
it at war with all his ideas, and burns with the thought of exposing its 
folly and vindicating the wisdom and policy of his own proposition, Now, 
at least, he will be in order and shall be heard. Still there are delays, but 
a day is set for discussion, and he is fully prepared. One speaker after 
Llis shouts to the 


he becomes angry and flurried. Some one asks 


another ts recognized, but he fails to ret the floor. 
Speaker are unnoticed ; 
him if he has any arrangement with the committee or with the Speaker 
for time to speak. No, he answers ; but has he not the right to be 
heard ? No; debate is almost always limited to the members of the com- 
mittee having the measure in charge and a few whom they may favor 
with the opportunity to speak. Ilis wish to be heard at last overcomes 
his pride and wrath, and he is introduced to some member of the com- 
who is good-humored enough (exceptionally good humored) to 
And so he gets a tithe of 
the time he wanted to develop his subject, and under nervous conditions 


mittee, 
vield the new man a few minutes of his time. 


which forbid thought, amid surroundings to the last degree discouraging, 
he says a few words without pleasure to himself or profit to the House, 
and resumes his chair full of inward objurgations at a system which 
seems ingeniously contrived to prevent the satisfactory discussion of 
public business, and to give exclusive control of what is done to the 
Speaker and the older members of the majority who are chairmen of the 
important committees, 

His own committee-work is probably quite as disgusting to him. He 
may have come to the House brimful of revenue reform, and find himself 
assigned as ‘tend man” to the Commiitee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with nothing to do. He may have been a leading jurist 
of mature experience, but unless he has the touchstone of long service in 
the House he may wish in vain for a place on the Judiciary Committee ; 
he is buried in the Committee on Manufactures, which has but one mect- 
ing and never a report in a long session, If he is a member of the majo- 
rity and has had some political prominence outside, his case is a better 
one, and some chance for important work may be given him ; but even 
this may prove a delusion and a snare, as Mr Ewing found to his cost at 
the present session, when his lack of knowledge of the rules gave his 
opponents an instant advantage of him, and put his resumption-repeal 
*‘in the nine holes,” from which he could not take it till he yielded the 
terms of debate which were demanded, and surrendered all the expected 
éclat of a prompt passage of his bill under suspension of the rules. His 
experience only deepened the conviction of all the leading men of the 
llouse, that it is folly to trust the floor-management of any important 
measure to any other than an old hand. Compliments to prominent poli- 
tiehins who are new members must be given in some other way. 

The truth is that the rules and customs of the House are the result of 
a natural selection, which, however we may scold at it, was the best the 
circumstances permitted. The practice may be modified or pruned a 
little, but no great change ean be made till the circumstances are 

The things most frequently and most justly complained of are 
the almost despotic power of the Speaker, the absorption of the lead in 
business by the older members of a few committees, and the absence of 
that kind of business debate which should characterize a really deliberat- 
ing body. Let us look a litthe at each of these. 

rhe power of the Speaker results from the functions directly com- 
mitted to him. Ile appoints the committees. The Senate may elect 
them, but the House is too large al ody for that. The log-rolling com- 
Linatious that would come of an attempt at election would disgust the 
nation, and would render the organization of the House an almost end- 
less task. The delay alone would be unendurable. But the appointment 
of the committees implies the distribution of work to every member. It 
It decides for 


means the determination of the cast business shall take. 


er against all large matters of policy, or may so decide ; for, while 
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Speakers will differ from each other greaily in foree of character and in 
the wish to give positive direction to affairs, the weakest man cannot 
escape from the necessity of arranging the appointments with a view to 
the probable character of measures which will be agitated. This, 
however, is far from the measure of the Speaker's power. All 
rules are more or less flexible. The current of precedents is never con- 
sistent or uniform, The bias of the Speaker at a critical point will turn 
Mr. Randall as Speaker determined the assent of the House to 
Had he wished for a revolu- 


the seale, 
the action of the Electoral Commission. 
tionary attempt to prevent the announcement of Hayes’s election, no one 
who has had experience in Congress, at least, will doubt that he could 
have forced the collision. 

The Speaker's power to? award the floor to those whom he may choose 
to recognize isan enormous one. There are general rules which every 
Speaker will profess to follow, but they are vague and give abundant 
latitude, The necessity of getting on with business has given birth to 
the practice of recognizing the chairmen of leading committees, or those 
in charge of important pending measures, in preference to other mem- 
bers. The nominal rule is that the man first addressing the chair has 
the right to the floor, but the rule is only nominal. It is so evident that 
business could not get on in that way that a member would only be 
laughed at for trying to insist upon it. Again, it is very rarely the case 
that several persons are not trying to get the floor at once, and no one 
but the Speaker could decide among them. An appeal from his decision 
therefore would be futile. The custom has naturally grown out of this 
to arrange with the Speaker beforehand for recognition. A member will 
speak to him privately and in advance, saying, I have such and such a 
measure to introduce, and I want to be recognized when I rise. <A fair- 
minded Speaker will only enquire far enough to see that the matter is 
legitimate and important ; but if he is unscrupulous it is easy to see how 
far his power may go. Rumor has it that when Mr. Blaine was Speaker 
it was hard to get the floor unless the thing to be urged pleased him, and 
it is even hinted that he required amendments to be made to resolutions, 
ete., before he would permit them to be offered. Whether this is true 
or not, it is easy to see that a vigorous, domineering man could easily 
make it true with such power in his hands. The only real check 
upon the Speaker must be the public sentiment of the House, and 
the older members are the natural exponents and voices of this. The 
minority can do little to check him until his acts become so arro- 
gant and partial as to shock the moderate men of the majority. The 
leading men of the dominant party are always those whom the 
Speaker has assigned to important chairmanships of committees, and 
they are prevented by delicacy and a sense of obligation from opposing 
him if it can be avoided. A disappointed man will be sure to have his 
hostility to the Chair attributed to his failure to get an important place, 
and he will get little sympathy. There is, therefore, small chance for con- 
trolling the power of the presiding oflicer until he goes beyond all en- 
durable bounds, and this a man of any prudence and ability will rarely 
do. The power of the Speaker of the House over legislation may not un- 
fairly be reckoned much larger than that of the President, and scareely 
less than that of the Senate. To this we have come by the slow growth 
of a hundred years, accelerating, however, as the numbers of the mem- 
bers of the House have increased. 

The power of the chairmen of committees follows as a sort of corol- 
lary from that of the Speaker. Their leading influence elects him, his 
favor appoints them, and the latter, with the aid of the exigencies of pub- 
lic business, gives them the practical control of the floor. By custom the 
chairman of a committee appoints, or at least nominates, its clerk, and he 
has the lion’s share of the clerk’s labor and assistance. Le has, therefore, 
better facilities for informing himself as to business before them. He 
distributes the work to sub-committees, and if he be at all able and politic 
will practically control the reports and the presentation of all business 
from his committee to the House. He will usually decide who shall speak 
on a measure, how long the debate shall continue, when the previous 
question shall be called, and how the hour of debate which follows the 
ordering of the previous question shall be apportioned. If any one protests, 
the ready answer is, How else, in such a Babel, can business make pro- 
gress at all 2 Some one must be trusted to direct it, and who so fit, under 
the superior power of the Speaker, as the chairman of the committee which 
had a measure in charge and is presumed to have matured it ? 

Out of these conditions it would be hard, at best, to bring satis- 
factory and business-like debate. In the English House of Commons 
the Speaker is a professional moderator, non-partisan, judicial, hold- 
ing his office sometimes during nearly a lifetime, through all changes 
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of party. The party leaders on the floor control the presentation 
and debate of measures, and have the rules applied for them by an 


experienced man acting with a sense of responsibility like that of a 
judge. Under such a system, aided by a better set of physieal sur- 
roundings, of which we shall speak presently, it is for the interest of 
party Waders that they shall bring out the available talent on their side, 
and in practice the impatience of the House of Commons with a tedious 
speaker or one talking only * for buncombe” is a sufficient gag-rule. 
With us, however, impatience rarely takes the active, aggressive form 
of coughing or scraping a speaker down. If a member of the House of 
Representatives does not choose to listen, he has his desk, his writing 
material, his file of letters to answer, his own speech to prepare, and 
works away careless whether the day is used up in one way or another, 
until he begins to fear that he shall not get away from the capital 
before the dog-days. Even then he is more likely to go and scold private- 
ly at the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations for not hurrying 
bills along faster, than to interrupt or try to silence the talker on the 
floor. It isin this way that the habit of inattention, of noisy aside-talk, 
of utter disregard to the person having the floor, has grown up. It has 
naturally led also to the custoin of writing out speeches and reading them. 
A member is determined to be heard by the country, or at least by his 
constituents, if the House will not hear him, and he reads on amidst utter 
confusion, consoling himself that his speech wiil be in the Congressional 
Record, an abstract of it in the press despatches, and pamphlet copies can 
be sent to his people at home. To prove that this kills debate needs 
no argument. The dulness of the reading of essays reacts upon the 
disposition to inattention, and the noise and confusion increase the dis- 
position to write rather than to try to speak, and so the evil perpetuates 
itself, getting larger as it goes. From it comes, too, the custom of 
getting leave to print speeches not delivered. Why should the House 
remain to go through the form of pretending to be addressed by a reader 
who is not heard ? Somebody will exclaim, **O print, print !° and the 
unhappy essayist will be glad to take the hint and ask the requisite 
permission. There are times, of course, when this is not improper or 
objectionable, as when an important measure is passing almost without 
time for debate, whilst members feel unwilling to let their votes go 
upon record wholly unexplained, or to be regarded as responsible for 
the motives or arguments that the press may attribute to them. 

Even when a man would fain take part in carnest, businesslike speech, 
the physical conditions about him are such as are almost insurmountable, 
Virst, the hall of the House is itself so large that few men have voice 
enough to fill it, even if quiet prevailed on the floor, If every member 
must have his desk, and the hall must be surrounded on all sides by deep 
galleries, no less a room would answer ; and by the same token, as we in- 
crease the numberof members, the Coliseum itself would soon be none too 
large. But the noise of the House is simply overpowering. In so large a 
room the loud conversation of disorderly members does not reach the ear 
distinetly, but the multiplicity of such sounds, added to the manifold 
forms of noise which the inattentive habits of the body beget, combine 
into a Joud murmurous roar, which makes one who is beginning to speak 
feel as if his voice were lost in a tempest or in the noise of surf upon the 
shore. He instinctively tries to raise his tones above it, and to catch at- 
tention by extraordinary effort to be loud. le is shouting before he 
knows it, and vainly struggling to drown a multitudinous sound for 


which his lungs are no match. Men of fine intellect and of good ordi- ‘ 


nary elocution have exclaimed in despair that in the House of Represen- 
tatives the mere physical effort to be heard uses up all the powers, so that 
intellectual action becomes impossible. The natural refuge is in the 
written speeches or in habitual silence which one dreads more and more 
to break. 
tween gladiators of the stump will generally draw around a crowd of 
amused lookers-on. <A special reputation for wit or for ugly hits will 
secure a hearing. And occasionally the pre-eminent ability of a speech 
may overcome all obstacles and fasten attention. 

Experienced members of Congress commonly agree that the debates in 


The exceptions only prove this rule. Passages-at-arms be- 


Committee of the Whole under the five-minute rule are the most profit- 
able that occur in the House. The real shaping of measures occurs at 
this time, and attention is better given, because all members who feel any 
responsibility for business know that they must watch at such times if 
they would act intelligently. The short limit of time necessitates an at- 
tempt at terseness, the game of *‘give and take” between speakers is 
likely to be lively, and something like a real grappling between opponents 
takes plies, This only adds point to what has been said above about the 
failure of business debate in the House, for the exception does not oceur 
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when the House is in regular session, but when it is in committee—that 
to say, the Speaker has left the chair, calling some one to act { 

rary chairman of the committee ; and during this time 1 vote by v 
and nays can be taken, no business can be considered but the bills in then 
order on the calendar as they have been referred by the [louse tot 

mittee, and no final action can be taken except to report to the I 
when it resumes its regular session the recommendations of the Committee 


of the Whole. 
A suggestion has been made by Mr. Hewitt, of New York, which, if 


adopted, would remedy most of the physical obstacles to debate which 
have been described, and would soon improve the style of speaking, mak 
ing the House a far more attractive fleld for 1 Phe plat to 
divide the hall of the House in two, arrange one half of it) with bea 
facing each other on the two sides of the TLouse, es is the « in the | 

lish House of Commons, This half of the Hous 

debate. No business should be done there but the discus f | i 
resolutions and action upon them. Quiet and ord | ! \ 
forced, The other half of the hall should be fitted with the 4 

other similar conveniences for writing, and for cor noand such 
other business as the members now transact at their desks or int 

hics. At the doors leading from the one hall to the r should be a 
gong or bell to notify members when a division was demanded ay 

to be taken. Those who chose to listen would bein the hall with bench 
those who had more important work to do could remain in thi 

The attractiveness of the speaker who might be up, or t ima} 

the subject, would determine the audience in the speaking-hall, { 
leaders or chairman of the committee in charge of the special measure 
would, as now, control the length of the debate. With such a change 
would come ease of speaking, quieter tone, better thinking on the feet, 
better taste in oratory, better progress in everything that makes profit- 
able business discussion, and better progress also in the public business, 
We could wish there were hope that men enough in Congress appreciate 





the great desirability of these things to make a fair trial of the exy 


ment. 
THE ROSEBERY-ROTHSCHILD MARRIAGE, 

Loxpox, Mareh 20, 1878 
\° social event of recent times in England has created so much interest 
4 as the marriaze of the Earl of Rosebery and Miss Hannah de 
Rothschild, which took place t day. The papers of society, and even 
the more solid journals of events, have devoted much space to the al- 
most daily chronicle of the wedding preliminaries, and people of all 
classes have not been ashamed to acknowledge a transient interest in the 
past, present, and future of the young couple. The explanation of this is 
that Lord Rosebery is one of the most popular men of his class in Eng 
land, and Miss Hannah de Rothschild’s reputation for wealth is o 
equalled by her reputation for everything that is charming and exccilent 
in woman. ‘The marriage took place to-day, first before the Registrar, in 
civil form—a custom which is becoming more comm in this country 
every yerr—and then, to satisfy ecclesiastical scruples, in church, by one 
of the most popular and most emancipated of the clergy of the Church 
of England. Both ceremonies were, in a manner, private ; but t re- 


ligious portion was witnessed by many of the best known among the Eng- 
lish people. The bride was given away by the Prime Minister in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales and the leader of the Opposition, and 
the church register, which may almost be regarded as an historical docu- 
ment, was, according to the evening papers, signed by the following 
names : Rosebery, H. de Rothschild, Cleveland, Beaconsfield, C. KE. Le- 
confield, Albert Edward, George, FE. Primrose, W. Rogers : 
tures representing the Duke of Cleveland, Lord Roscbery’s stepfather, 
Lord Beaconsfield, the Prime Minister, Lady Lecontield, Lord Rosebery’s 
sister. the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, the Honorable Eve- 
rett Primrose, Lord Rosebery’s brother, and Mr. Prebendary Rogers, 


hese signa- 


the officiating clergyman. 

So much for the ceremony. The wedding presents are reported to be of 
enormous Value, estimated according to one of the papers at £250,000, and 
for the most part in good taste, and the variety of the donors speaks, if any 
speaking were wanted, for the interest which the marriage has excited, 
and for the popularity of the bride and bridegroom. Lord Rosebery 
almost since he was a boy, has been viewed with affectionate regard by a 


[It is seldom that any one of his aze has, so 


considerable section of people. 
to speak, led his private life in pu lic to the same extent. A man of Mr. 


Gladstone’s years and reputation must make up his mind to have his pri- 


vate existence watched and chronicled. He has become a part of the 





na nt } ! nearly half a century, | rp alwavs before the 
I! institution, So is Lord Beaco Bu 

tor the rl ! years ined ! | » Whar 

| Liosel \ born in i847, when these two men wer past the 
'" il t ther lives, and he is now just thirty vears of age. but he has 
‘ | mark in several departinents of life. Shortly after he 

( land when he was still a boy, he became the owner of a racing 

il as d his attention to improving the breed of English 

| . After a few vears’ experience of the ways and means of the Turf 
} weitup. tle sold his stud and took to political life. His first 
public appearance of any importance was at Glasgow, where, as 


President of the Social Seience Association, he delivered an address 
which filled some half-dozen closely printed columns of the 


the of the 


knowledge, and gave promise of an important future. 


Times, and 


members Association by its ability, versatility, 


People 


judg- 


amazed 
and 


wondered how so much varied information and such mature 


ment could co-exist with a juvenile appearance and a love of field sports 
and other frivolities. He was then some twenty-five years of age—an age 
which in England, in nine cases out of ten, is little more than hovhood, 
Krom the time of his presidency of this association his popularity dates, 
Ile went over to America, where he became a favorite, and on his return 
he beean to take some part in the proceedings of the Hlouse of Lords, 
and in that a a high place, 
speaks, but when he does, his speech is generally to the point, 
ner of speaking is good, and he always sets off his words of wisdom by some- 


already secured Ile rarely 


Ilis man- 


sembly he has 


thing light or humorous—a rare phenomenon in that august but dreary 
Sidney Smith used to say that the House of Lords would never 
be bearable until the whole bench of bishops went to heaven. Lord Rose- 
Ile regards the bishops and the 
Lord Chancellor as useful appendages to the solemnity of the House, and 


assembly, 
bery seems to take a different view. 


not unfrequently amuses himself by poking fun at the right reverend 
prelates and the noble lord on the woolsack with an air of mock humility 
and deference that disurms all hostility. He regards these as amiable 
targets, at which with keen pleasure he discharges batteries of light artillery 
shotted with good-humored jokes and gentle sarcasms, which please the 
House and donot very much displease the bishops. His popularity in the 
House is due to a large extent to the fun which he ventures to infuse into 
the solemn body which he addresses. The fun, like all fun, sometimes 
approaches the confines of flippancy, but it never goes across the bor- 
ders of good taste. He often says what might be regarded as frivolous, 
but I have never heard a whisper of his having suggested anything that 
could hurt the feelings of the man against whom his wit was directed, 
nor of his having made a mistake in taste. It may be that he would 
have been a stronger debater if he had enjoyed the experience of five 
or ten years in the Ilouse of Commons before he took his seat in the 
Lords. The rough work of the lower house gives ballast which weights the 
aspiring politician. But years, experience of life, and native good sense, 
combined with a dash of shrewdness which he inherits with his Scotch 
blood, will make up for any imperfection which may be put to the account 
of want of the discipline of the House of Commons. 

It is in Seotland, if Lam rightly informed, that he has the strongest 
hold upon the affections of the people. 
hut all their lords are Tories, and one element in Lord Rosebery’s popu- 
larity is that, politically, he is a Radical—or as much of a Radical as any 
As it is, he is idolized by the 


In that country they love a lord, 


member of the hereditary peerage can be. 
people both in Edinburgh, near where he lives, and in Glasgow, where he 
has made some important appearances. Last autumn, when Lord Har- 
tington was starring it in Scotland, he was Lord Rosebery’s guest and at- 
tended all the meetings in his company. This was all very well in Edin- 
burgh, where the latter presided, But in Glasgow, where the younger peer 
was merely an onlooker, his reception was so enthusiastic as almost to 
An amusing incident has been narrated to 
me The platform, it 

ems, Was greatly overcrowded, many more having secured tickets than 
There was a seramble for the few chairs that 


threaten to e« lipse his chief. 
concerning his reception, by one who was present. 


the platform could hold. 
were available, and in the scramble something like a free fight, though of 
an aumicable kind, was observed between a large and corpulent minister 
of tl 
a slim, delicate-looking man, almost a boy as it appeared. 
was waxing wroth that his right to the chair should be disputed by a lad, 


‘ United Presbyterian Church—a Boanerges in his communion—and 


Re wnerges 


when loud shouts arose from the erowd—some five thousand hard-headed 
Glasgow citizens and handicraftsmen—shouts for ** Rossberry !” ‘* Ross- 
berry £° as they call him. The shouts continued for some time when, to 


the horror of the minister, his rival claimant for the chair turned from 
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the object of his rivalry and came forward to the front of the platform, 
Whereupon the whole five thousand Glasgow 
and cheered him till the old hall echo 


that the minister fled from the platform and never reappeared, 


men rose from their seats 
Lback again. My friend told me 

Be this 
as it may, there is no doubt of Lord Rosebery’s popularity in his native 


country, and he owes it to his own natural abilitv, geniality, and good 


He scems to know the 


He has before a popular 


Hie is an admirable off-hand speaker. 


SeCTISO, 
rig 
audience a happy knack of mingling the grave and gay, and of bringing 
in an anecdote or a bit of chaff just at the time that his statisties and his 


it things to Say and the way to sav them. 


severer matter is beginning to be felt. He plays upon the audience as a 
man plays upen a piano, and they respond. They like him and he likes 
them, and likes to please himself and them at the same time. This happy 
knack of public speaking will stand him in good stead in the future. 
Popular and respected at the age of thirty, one of the wealthiest men in 
England, a sound politician of the Liberal school, and wedded to an 
accomplished and popular lady, Lord Rosebery has all the qualities and 
chances that lead to success in England. In the future of Liberal politics 
he is destined to play a part of no small importance. 


Correspondence. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT ON PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS ONCE 
MORE, 
To tne Eprror or Tne Nation : 

Sir: When I wrote the letter of two weeks ago signed C, K., I did 
not fora moment suppose that President Eliot had ventured an opinion 
concerning the preliminary examinations held in Michigan without some 
knowledge of the manner in which they are conducted and of the results 
which have ensued, But his lecter of last week shows that he has fallen 
into the somewhat laughable error of mistaking the conditions on which 
examinations will be held for a description of the examination itself. By 
a similar fatality he has likewise mistaken the meaning of the sentence 
which he quotes from one of President Angell’s reports. Everybody in 
Michigan would understand that the expression ‘ without examination 
by us” means without examination af the University; precisely as the 
English people would understand a similar expression if used by the 
authorities at Oxford. 

The seriousness (as well as the laughableness) of President Eliot’s error 
will be apparent from a moment’s examination of two or three sentences 
of his letter. He says: ‘* The fact is, that the English method bears no 
resemblance whatever to the Michigan method”; and in proof of this 
emphatic assertion he describes the English system. But his description 
not only does not prove that there is ‘*no resemblance whatever” but it 
does prove exactly the opposite —namely, that there is a resemblance, and 
that the resemblance is very marked. ‘‘The English Board,” says he, 
‘* conducts actual examinations” (so does the Board—/.e., the Committee 
of the University—in Michigan) ‘*on specific subjects” (the same in 
Michigan) ‘* through competent examiners of its own choice ” (the same 
in Michigan—i.e., through members of the Faculty of the University 
appointed for the purpose), ‘*and retains absolute control of these 
examinations in every respect” (the same in Michigan) ‘It ex- 
amines persons, not programmes” (in Michigan, persons and _ pro- 
grammes), * pupils, not teachers” (in Michigan, pupils and methods 
of instruction, if not teachers). ‘*The examinations of schools [in 
England] are held at the schools [so they are in Michigan], upon re- 
quest of the school desiring to be examined [the same in Michigan], and 
exclusively for its benefit [the same in Michigan] and at its expense [the 
same in Michigan].” Thus it appears that President Eliot has pointed 
out similarities where he supposed he was pointing out differences. After 
this.error it ought not, perhaps, to be considered very strange that he 
should be willing to venture the erroneous declaration that ‘* the Michi- 
gan method is a partial surrender of the authority of the University.” Of 
course, there is a sense in which Harvard or any other university partially 
surrenders its authority when it allows a committee of its own number to 
determine whether a boy shall be admitted to its classes. In no other 
sense can it fairly be asserted that the Michigan method involves a sur- 
render of authority. Tothe assertion that it ‘*tends to let the University 
down” I will only say that I know of no officer of the University of 
Michigan who does net hold prec isely the opposite opinion. 

President Eliot’s letter obliges me to confess that I was in error in 
supposing tbat the differences between his two positions were to be ex- 
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Major-General I 
Week,’ fourteen lectures recently delivered in PI 
Rev. George D. Boardman, D.D. 
nearly ready a South-African book of travels, * Thi 


by Parker Gilmore. ——Mr, [C M. Stanley’s account of his Cong 


tladelphia by the 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin have 


Great Thirst Land,’ 
; i adven- 
tures will be published in this country by Harper & Bros, simultaneous!y 
with its appearance in England.—A second edition of Theo. L. De 
Vinne’s ‘Invention of Printing’ is issued by Francis Hart & Co.—— 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.’s annourcements include a work on * Political 


Economy’ and a * Dialogue on Political Economy,’ by J. LB. Howe, of 


Indiana, a quarter to which we are not accustomed to look for light on 
that subject ; a ‘Ilistory of Dartmouth College,’ by Baxter P. Smith ; a 
‘Life of Gen, W. F. Bartlett,’ by Gen. F. W. Palfrey ; and a ‘Life of 


Charlotte Cushman,’ by her intimate friend Miss Emma Stebbins. —— 
‘ Tropical Nature’ is the title of a collection of miscellaneous essays by Al- 
fred Russel Wallace, in the press of Macmillan & Co.——The recent un- 
fortunate controversy over a certain chapter in Mr. Frothingham’s Life 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s * Memoirs of John Brown’ 


\lbany : Munsell) an eager reception. —Sheldon & Co. will publish 


of Gerrit Smith ensures 
Our Indian Population,’ by Lt.-Col. FE. 5S. Otis, U. S. A.—Lee & 
‘Voyage of a Paper Canoe from the Gulf of St. 
rence tothe Gulf of Mexico,’ by N. UH. Bishop,—Roberts Bros. announce 
‘How to Parse,’ by E, A. Abbott: ‘ Bits of Travel at Home,’ by Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson (‘* TT. Hf.”) : and *‘ Modern Frenchmen,’ a series of 
biographical sketches by Philip Gilbert Hamerton.—— Henry Holt & Co, 


( 


Shepard announce Law- 


have added to their interesting ** Amateur Series” the collection of essays 


‘On Actors and the Art of Acting,’ which we reviewed at length on its 
first appearance in England (Nation, No, 535). The American publishers 
have greatly increased the usefulness of the book by adding a well-made 
index, which is lacking in both the original edition and the Tauchnitz 
reprint. We may repeat here the words in which we formerly summed 
up the merits of the volume: ‘It is valuable, first, as the record of the 
impressions produced upon a mind of singular sensibility by many actors 
of renown, and lastly, indeed chiefly, because it formulates and reiterates 
sound opinions upon the little-understood principles of the art of acting.” 
——We had given up 1’ Année Géegraphiqgue as lost when M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin retired from his fourteen years’ editorship ef it at the close 
of 1875. But though no one scholar felt competent to succeed hi MM. 
Hachette have persuaded MM. C. Mauncir and HH. Duveyrier to take u 

his work and carry it on. 


They have acc rdingly com} leted the volume 


for 1876 that should have appeared a year ago, and it is now procurable 
of Mr. Christern ; that for 1877 they promise about June. The revival 
of this invaluable annual is truly a matter of congratulation. 

—We have received from L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay Street, the seeond 
volume of Dr. H. von Holst’s *Constitutional History of the United 
States.’ 


The work appears at once with a new title and a new imprint. 
» publisher is now Julius Springer, of Berlin, and instead of Part II. 
of ‘ Verfassung und Demokratie der Vercinigten Staaten von Amerika,’ 





e have Vol. I. of ‘ Verfassungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika seit der Administration Jackson's.’ There is, however, no break 
in the continuity, and the growth of democracy still claims the author's 
attention as much as before. We shall reserve our criticism of this 
volume until the appearance of the English translation by Messrs. Lalor 
and Mason. Dr. Von Holst tells in his preface, by way of apology 
for the unexpectedly long interval between Vol. I. and Vol. IL., of the 


difficulties he encountered in collecting the materials for the history 


of this later period of the United States. The German libraries were 
almost laughably deiicient in them, and but for the timely assistance of 


the Grand-ducal Government of Baden, by which he was enabled to pro- 


‘ 


ong his sojourn in London, le would have had to rely upon s 


Eke | 


ation. 
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—The fiftv-third exhibition cf the Academy of 1D) 
Tuesday. The first impression is that the « 
though large, over seven hundred numbers Lei 
logue. The sculpture-room is this year filed with 4 =, tl ry 
being relegated to the east chamber on tl rround fleor, oS 
works amid the general insipidity are Chase's ‘Jester ay 
led copy of deformity ; Shirlaw’s life-size pictur { \ 
leading a bulldog to the water, the anim 
the hole of a muskrat—a rather careful and 
ephebas, suggesting the bronzes of Fa nd | 
Crew” by J. G. Brown, the mos n nd \ 
acter-faces we huve ever seen from his) brush. Anotl ‘ , "i 
faees, childish this time. of country voungsters, { better \ 





g's Sal very \ 
res, attractive fror < 
drawing rather tha voehat f 
Hlomer’s young fart  ¥ 
dawn, and, though very Am« al 1 character, seemingly listening to 
an English skylark ; a good tree-study by M ith, 1 several of bis 
popular Irish subjects ; a dog-group by J. H. Beard land ir aan 
a jest, hard and hideous as a painting, called * Quixote and Sancho 


Panza”; a head of ** Young Italy.” an able lesson in pietor method, 


by Sa 





n; a Venetian sunset by Sanford GiiTord ft old-time 


falsehoods in tone which so many of the artist's friends have 1 n with 
infinite relish for truth ; Swain Gitford’s ** Nonquitt Marshes “: al 
‘Chess-players "; and C. H. Miller’s **Sunset at) East H 
Among the better efforts of the sculptors, visitors have remarked thi 
bitious and not unsuecessful ** Whirlwind, ’ by Mr. Hartley, and t 
four surprisingly forcible portrait-bu of artists by WL. RL OD 

In the sudden deat] Dr. W. BR. D ‘ f \ 
Academy, at Quincy, Mass., the f ' : { 
igreat and, for t time being 1 l 
met sa teacher of boys preparing 
ioned whether the equal of Dr. Di k . bh 
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i 1 lated | a 1 v Wiis W tit 
forming of a school. In the: I is72 Dr. I eC! upon 
the duties of n ister, ] himself ( pos yr { ! T i } rs, 
ind his s i numilx x some twenty boys \ ig At the end 
of five vears h di ised vam ! land fifts I] 

died just as the reputation of t lemy into which he had infused his 
whole being was firmly esta 1, when tl inxious seed-time was 
ver, and his harvest seemed assured Dr. Diminock’s peculiar foree 
as a teacher was due in the first place to the genuine sympathy he 
had h boys. The Was n iw of the old-fashioned schoolmaster 
about him, It was curious to see the deep interest and keen enjoyment 
with which he watched them at their sports—on the foot-ball ground, the 
beach, and the skating-pond. Ife knew every lad in his school indivi- 
dually, and eould tell exactly what he was good f and there were very 
few ] ! ve 1ot zg { something. The healthy enjoyment of 
thei 1 which his sche ¢ it Quincy was, therefore, in curious 


ntrast with 1 lreary Hections of the similar period im their own 
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with those who were educated in the city schools of 


t veut » Unt it was in the school-room that Dr. Dimmock was 

onvgest. He tanght individually, not mechanically. Thoroughly im- 
hued withal of the classics, he sat in his master’s chair imparting a 
knowledge of ynething which he loved to boys whom he loved. Never 
fora moment was his school out of mind. It was his monument, his 
life’s work. It is not often that a teacher of this sort is found, and no 


one can well measure the extent of the loss involved in his death, A gen- 
eration of boys which would have passed under his great influence are 
deprived of it. Who can measure the extent Arnold infused 
himself into the lives of the race of English Dr. 
Dimmock at the time of his death was but 45 years old, and consequently 
sank attack of 
rheumatic fever, a repetition of one which had severely shaken his sys- 
tem some Ilis place as Master of the Academy will, it is 
understood, be temporarily supplied by Prof. William Everett, 
of Harvard College. 


to which 
present gentlemen ? 


in the very prime of his powers. He under a violent 


years before. 
formerly 


—Northern New York may be said to furnish the local color to Serib- 


ners for April, There are illustrated articles on ** Deer-Hunting on the 
Ausable,” ** Among the Thousand Islands,” and ‘* How Lead-Pencils are 


Made,” the geographical connection between the last and the first two 
being the graphite mountain at Ticonderoga, Mr. Julius Wileox de- 
scribes faithfully and well the operations of the Dixon Company in Jer- 
sey City in their enormous manufacture of crucibles and lead-pencils. 
What the accompanying pictures do not show, and could not easily have 
shown, is the nature of the remarkable machinery which has given this 
young industry such a start in advance of its European rivals ; and the 
economy and cleanliness of the manufacture, though they do not go un- 
mentioned by Mr. Wilcox, need to be seen in order to be appreciated. 
The timely paper, par excellence, in this number is Mr. G. B. Prescott’s 
**The Telephone and the Phonograph.” It is written with commendable 
regard for the understandings of laymen and is also amply illustrated, 
Neither of these inventions has reached its full development, and it would 
be premature to predict which is going to be of the greater advantage to 
mankind. Public interest in the telephone will be satisfied when the 
word spoken in France is heard by cable in Massachusetts; but scientists 
as yet see no end to its utility in solving physical problems or as an in- 
strument of precision. The scientific importance of the phonograph, on 
the other hand, is temporarily obscured by its cbvious practical applica- 
tions, some of which are pointed out by Mr. Prescott, and the rest are 
now taxing the popular imagination. Of the two discoveries it is the 
more surprising that the phonograph remained so long undreamt of ; in 
both the American genius has reasserted itself most impressively—in say- 
ing which we would not be understood as denying Mr. Graham Bell’s title 
to fame as the inventor of the telephone, 


—A correspondent writes us from Philadelphia : 


‘In connection with Mr. Hart’s letter, in your issue of the 21st inst., 
concerning the probability of a large m: imufacture of counterfeit silver 


coins, of full value and weight, in this and other countries, permit me to | 
city of Fredericton ; and Gemseec, built at an intervening period, stood 


call your attention to a resolution touching this matter passed at the 
fourth annual conference of the * Association for the Reform and Codifi- 
cation of the Law of Nations,’ held in Bremen, September, 1876. 

* Dr. Bredius proposed, and it was resolved : 

‘** That, whereas, the great fluctuations and differences in the relative 


prices of gold and silver may afford the means of making extraordinary | 


proiits by coining the silver currency of countries having a double stand- 
ard and importing g¢ the same into such countries; and whe reas, it is doubt- 
ful whether the coining of such foreign currency, though not under weight 
or value, constitutes the crime of counterfe ‘iting money or coining false 
money ; and whereas, it is evident that such coining of foreign currency 
should be prevented, and, if perpetrated, punished by law : a committee 
be appointed to examine the question, and report upon il to the next Con- 
ference.’ ” 


” 


—‘*Ile who wastes in the kitchen 
phant of the stew-pan, ‘is no cook.” ‘*The number of inhabitants who 
may be supported in any country upon its internal produce,” 
Rumford, **depends about as much upon the state of the art of cookery as 
upon that of agriculture ; but if cookery be of so much importance, it cer- 
tainly deserves to be studied with the greatest care. Cookery and agriculture 
are arts of civilized nations ; savages understand neither of them.” Both 
these dicta have evidently been in the mind of R. 0. C., the compiler of 
the English ‘ Oficial Hand-book for the National Training-School for 
Cookery ; containing the Lessons on Cookery which constitute the course 
of instruction in the school, with lists of utensils necessary, and lessons 
on cleaning utensils,’ all which lessons have been tested in the National 


oe 


said the Grand Vatel, the hiero- 
| tinct branches of the order of St. Francis. 
wrote Count | 


| evidence of his own senses, having seen the squares himself. 


| other grievance ! 


| is relatively important. 
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Training-School. The book is a model of simplicity, clearness, and suffi- 
ciency, and yet it is as searching as Brillat-Savarin’s ‘Physiologie du 
The preface tells the aim of R. O. C. very plainly ; and it is 
pleasant to find that these initials belong to the name of Miss Rose Owen 
Cole, a dnughter of Sir Henry Cole, of the South Kensington Museum. 
This work, Miss Cole premises, has been written to explain in an easy 
way the first principles of good cookery, and in the form of lessons is 
especially addressed to those who wish to carry them into practice. 
She has endeavored to leave no detail, however small, vaguely stated. It 
is taken for granted that the learner has no knowledge on the subject. 
The loose expressions, such as ‘‘a pinch,” ‘a little,” found in all cookery 
books, are therefore avoided, and precise quantities are given. The work 
is not to be regarded as an exhaustive cookery book with numerous 
recipes. It professes to be rather a grammar than adictionary. The 
lessons give a sufficient number of examples of cookery illustrating many 
The work has been used and tested in the National 
Training-School for Cookery since 1875, and the instructors now employed 
in local schools throughout the country have been taught and practised 
by means of these lessons, It has been found that it is most convenient 
to practise the lesson with the instructions in sight close at hand. An 
edition of each lesson has been printed on separate sheets of thick paper, 
for the use of students and teachers, which may be obtained at the Na- 
tional Training-School for Cookery. Miss Cole may be congratulated up- 
on having produced a really valuable addition to the literature concerned 
with the supremest branch of domestic economy. The hand-book is pub- 
lished by Chapman & Hall, of Piccadilly, London. 


Gott 


degrees of cost. 


—M. Rameau has replied in the Canadian Opinion Publique to our 
strictures (in No. 652) on his ‘Colonie Frodale,’ and his reply has more 
than justified what we said, a part of it being irrelevant and the rest a 
simple repetition of his own errors. We quoted his assertion that Massa- 
chusetts ** wavered for some years in a ridiculous system of communal 
labor ” and then settled down on a system of feudal grants. To our com- 
ments on this absurdity he answers by triumphantly quoting authorities 
to show that communism once existed in Virginia, which has, of course, 
nothing to do with the matter. He affirms in his book that it was a 
general practice in the English colonies to grant out land under feudal 
tenures, divided into regular squares, This, he declares, he knows by the 
Ife has no 
doubt seen whole States laid out in squares, but it is ridiculous in one 
pretending to write history to refer them to an early period or a feudal 
ongin. They are a recent device of the people he calls Yankees. ‘* An- 
* says M. Rameau. ‘TI have confounded Genesee (sic) 
with Fort La Tour and Fort Naxouat!” Ile has done so, and anybody 
undertaking to write the history of Acadia ought to know better. The 
mistake is snall in itself, but so is the subject, and therefore the former 
Genesee, by the way, is a misprint for Gemsec 
or Jemsck. M. Rameau reaffirms the identity of these three places. 
Nevertheless, Fort La Tour, built at an early date by the adventurer of 
that name, stood at the mouth of the River St. John ; Naxouat, built, in 
1691, by the Governor of Acadia, stood high up the stream, opposite the 


midway between them at the place which still bears its name. ‘ Fourth 
grievance ! Iam accused of confounding Porsmouth (Portsmouth) with 
Pemaquid. Now, I never said a word about Porsmouth.” He, however, 
says several words very incorrectly about Piscataqua, which was the 
original name of Portsmouth, as he ought to have known. ‘“ Fifth 
grievance ! I have dared to say that the French colonies were agricoles !” 
What he did say was that they were ‘‘ purement agricoles,” which is ab- 
surdly erroneous, ‘‘Sixth grievance! I have confounded the Récollets 
with the Capucins.” M. Rameau, a zealous though evidently not a well- 
informed Catholic, does in fact pronounce them to be precisely identical. 


| If he will consult any good work on the religious orders, such as that of 


| period. 
| ter as well as French colonization. 


Helyot, he will discover that the Récollets and the Capucins are two dis- 
Both of them were in Acadia, 
the Capucins under the patronage of D’Aulnay and the other at a later 
M. Rameau says that English colonization was feudal in charac- 
Everybody knows that it had feudal 


' elements at the outset, and that in a few trifling and exceptional cases 
' feudal forms lingered far into the present century. But in most of the 


_ colonies the prevailing spirit was anti-feudal ; 


and Massachusetts, which 


he uses as an illustration of his feudal theory, was, after the transfer of 


the charter, the most anti-feuda] community on earth, both in spirit and 
in form. He asks why we do not enter the lists against him on his favor- 


ite thesis that the French colonists were morally, intellectually, and phy- 
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sically superior to the English colonists. Our reason is that it would be 
ridiculous to do so. We stated his proposition, and it would have been 


idle to refute it in any other way. 


RICHTHOFEN’S ‘CHINA.’* 
i. 

\\" have before us, in the first volume of Baron Richthofen’s magnifi- 

cent work on ‘China,’ the beginning of a publication which marks a 
new era in our knowledge of Asia : embodying as it does the scientific 
results of four years of travel through nearly all the provinces of China, 
it promises many most important contributions to physical geography 
and geology in general. The present volume, which treats chiefly of 
Central Asia and of the development of knowledge concerning China, 
will be followed by two on the geology and physical geography, and one 
on the paleontology of China, and by an atlas ; the whole is published 
under the auspices of the Emperor of Germany. 

In defining the limits of Central Asia, Baron Richthofen lays down a 
law for the subdivision of continents which is both simple and equally 
important for geology and physical geography. The chapters which 
he devotes to the explanation of this law and to its application, 
in Asia and elsewhere, are in themselves an invaluable work, of 
which we regret that we can give but an imperfect outline. When 
over a considerable part of a continent the rivers cease to reach the 
ocean, owing to a deficiency of rainfall below the evaporation, then 
this undrained territory becomes a ‘‘ central” area. The rest of the 
continent in which the streams flow to the sea is the ** peripheral ” region. 
The cause of the differentiation generally lies in an increase of continental 
area, and in the elevation of lofty ranges which act as condensing barriers 
interposed in the path of the rain-bringing winds. The distinction is 
physically fundamental, and exists in every department of physical and 
political geography. The result is a reversal of the usual geological 
processes. In the peripheral regions, which belong really to the moist 
borders of the ocean basin, all the products of disintegration and decom- 
position are carried to the ocean except such as are diverted into the 
cycles of plant and animal life. In the central area, on the other hand, 
these products are blown and washed from the hills into the valleys, 
where, lacking transportation to the ocean, they gradually fill up the 
inequalities of the surface. Thus, between the gradual degradation of the 
hills and the filling of the valleys, the tendency is for the country to bury 
itself in its own dust. ‘To this is to be added the accumulation of mate- 
rial brought down from the summits and inward declivities of the well- 
watered peripheral mountains, and left, where the rivers sink away, to be 
blown about by the winds. 

Central Asia, as it is most graphically described by our author, may 
be briefly outlined as a very shallow trough 1,800 miles long and about 
400 miles wide. The bottom of this trough is about 1,800 feet above the 
ocean. The western half is enclosed south, west, and north by the lofty 
ranges of the Kwen-lun and Tien-shan and the tableland of Pamir, while 
the borders of the eastern half are reached by a gentle ascent—the south- 
ern edge varying here between 4,990 and 10,009 feet. This vast area was 
the basin of an ancient sea, whose shore-line is apparent to the geologist 
at points now 3,600 feet above the ocean in the eastern, and 4,500 feet in 
the western half. Richthofen adopts for this region the Chinese name //an- 
hai—the dry sea. This Asiatic Mediterranean was connected in the west 
with the ocean by a strait occupying the Djungarian Valley, and had for 
its worthy propylea members of the mighty ranges of the Altai and Tien- 
shan. The most important structural fact in this elevated sea-basin is that 
its skeleton is formed by east and west ridges of older rocks ; and that 
the formerly deep parallel basins thus produced are now almost oblite- 
rated by the younger deposits, whose surface, untouched by erosion, rises 
gently from the central axes of the former valleys to the very crests of 
the old ridges. The long central depressed zone—the bed of the vanished 
sea—true to its name of Sha-mo, or sea of sand, is a desert, in places 
covered with shifting sands, in others with gravel or coarse d¢bris. The 
northern and southern declivities are grass-lands, but uniitted for agri- 
culture by the abundance of salts in the soil. Only at the base of the 
snow-clad mountains, where irrigation is possible, do we find agriculture 
practicable. 

Crossing the southern watershed into Northern China, we enter the 
peripheral region. It was in his extensive travels in these northern pro- 
vinces that Richthofen gathered the materials for his far-reaching and bril- 

*‘China. Ergebnisse eigener Reisen und darauf gegriindeter Studien. Von Ferdi- 


nand Freiherrn von Richthofen.’ Erster Band. Berlin: Verlag von Dietrich Reimer : 
New York: L. W. Schmidt. 1877. 
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liant theory of the origin and geological and geographical significance of fh 

loess, South of the plateau of Central Asia there are vast areas oecupicd 
by loess, which fills valleys toa depth of hundreds and even t 
fect. This material is an almost impalpable calcareous loam, so soft that 
it is easily crumbled in the hand ; it is filled with very fine vertical tubes 


branching downwards like the rootlets of a vevetable g 
ful study shows that these are lined with carbonate of lime. It is every- 
where wholly unstratified, and wherever cut into by erosion, 
the depth of one foot or hundreds of feet, it presents an absolutely vert 
cal cliff. The vertical internal structure which it owes to its lime-lined 
vegetation-tubes gives it a cleavage in any vertical plane, so that the 
cliffs break down only in great perpendit ular plates. 

tact for years—often, perhaps, for centuries ; inde¢ 


+} ha yr 


whole villages are excavated entirely in the base of clifl 


But they stand in- 
d, in many places, 
lls one or two lhun- 
dred feet high, suites of rooms being dug out on either side of the door, 
leaving a thin wall pierced with windows, Millions of people are 
housed in Northern China. Whole river systems, from the main streams 
to the smallest tributary brooks, are sunk vertically into this formation, 
which they erode into the most labyrinthine system of gorges. The water 





falling on the surface is instantly absorbed by the porous material, and 
the erosion is entirely from below, working backwards, up-stream.  T 
surface of these loess basins rises at first gently, then rapidly, towards 
the adjoining hills. Inthe sides of the gorges near the mountains 
seen lavers of coarse d¢bris, which in going towards the valley 1 me 


finer and finer, while the layers become thinner and separated by 


creasing vertical distance, until they are represented only by mere ] 


ing-planes, along which are numerous caleareous concretions ss 

chen—of irregular elongated forms, which stand upright. These planes 
evidently mark a modification of the physical character of the loess suffi 
ciently pronounced to localize the formation of the coneretions., The 


separate beds thus formed vary from a few feet to generally over fifty and 
often over two hundred feet in thickness. 

The trunk-streams have in many basins carved out a broad valley se- 
veral hundred or one thousand feet deep, and cutting through many of 
these beds, the surface of each bed forming a terrace, bordered by the 
vertical face of the next higher one. 
basins will be appreciated when we inform the reader that not only are 


The wonderful topography of these 


all the tributary streams sunk deep and vertically into the loess, but that 


often each bed has its independent system of gorges and tributary 
chasms. The difficulty of engineering roads across such a country is very 
ereat. The roads also cut up the material, which is removed by the wind, 
and they sink deeper and deeper as the vears roll on, until they, too, 
form gorges often one hundred feet de ep. This is net ina barren and un- 
peopled region, but in thickly populated districts, for the loess is the most 
fertile of soils and inexhaustible. as it is, indeed, wherever it occurs in 


drained areas the world over. Richthofen shows that the loess is the 
IIwang-tu, or yellow earth—the basis of the pr 


seat of its principal culture from the earliest times. 





The present writer had previously visited and deseribed some of thes 
remarkable loess basins, and had advanced the view that tl was a 
lake deposit of silt brought froma distance. This view was adopted by 
all subsequent observers except our author, and is still held ing the 
more satisfactory. But Baron Richthofen, extending his observations 


over a large part of Northern China, found the same deposit at all alti- 
tudes up to eight thousand feet, and cevering the crests of mountains as 
well as the valleys; it has everywhere the same character in the minutest 


: 


details, and contains immense quantities of land shells and the bones of 


land animals, but no traces of marine or fresh-water life. lie concludes, 
with reason, that the homegeneous and uniform character of the ma- 
terial over vast areas, the total absence of stratification and of marine 
or fresh-water organie remains, and the condition under which it oe- 
curs at all altitudes, preclude the possibility of its having been deposited 


under water. After a thorough discussion of the question, he advances 
a theory which is both masterly and remarkable for its completeness, and 
for the light that it throws upon some important problems in other parts 


of the world. Substantially, this theory says that the loess is a sub-aerial 
deposit, and that the Joess-basins of China are the drained analogues of 
the steppe-basins of Central Asia. Both date, according to Richthofen, 
from a period of even greater dryness than the present, when the Hwang-ho 
and other local rivers were dried up. The products of disintegration, in- 
stead of being carried seaward, were at the mercy of the fierce winds of a 
treeless continent, and were blown from the hills into the valleys. The 


grass-covered surface received and permanently arrested the slowly-in- 


creasing deposit, which in raising the surface nourished the new vegeta- 
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